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‘Traotuy’ Picxrrine'’s Letrpr. 
—If* Providence had expressly inter- 
fered to confound the endeavors of 


‘the New Aen who have arranged 
‘themselves in opposition to the ‘go- 


vernment, in the profusion of his 
‘bowaty to a virtuous administration 
he-coatd not have selected a more ef- 
feetual instrument for the purpose 
than Timothy Pickering. John RKan- 
deteh, standing alone and claimi 
intperiouslv the title of a republican, | 
might possibly find individuals in the 
community weak enough to listen fo 
his charges and even some persons 
sificiently credulous to believe them: 
But when Timothy Pickceritg steps’ 


: forward.as an auxiliary to his cause, 
- apostacy atfalllength is exposed stark’ 


naked to the world, and ignorance it- 


self must blush for having- been the 


a of a flagrant demagogue. 
y what public act of “his life are: 


-the opinions of Mr. Pickering entit- 
‘led tothe respect or to the confidence 


of ‘the people of this coumry ? Asa 
soldier*he never enjoyed anyother 
characterthan that of a diseiplinari-. 
an ; ; wand ia. the ‘cabinet he was dis- 
‘Mr. Adams, whom he trea- 


cheroushyii ureds In his well known 


n; 
- cowardi¢e wletnay- find an ample ex~' 


cuse for his antipathy to war; but we 
anust look’ @ more criminal quality 
of an-ignoble ‘heart for a solution of 


his particular politics. He * defies the! 


world to point,in the whole course of a 
long and { Hite, at one instance, at 
asingle re from truth ; ? but i in 


this seeniingly bold daring he rons 
no tisk, forall.the actions ‘of his life’ 
havetbeen so minutely contemptible, 
that if they were collected in one 





mass they would not make a penny- 


a 
ae 


worth of acti biography : No one, 
therefore, has thought itworth their 
while to grope for particulars ; and 
‘thus ‘the immaculate senator, con- 
scious of his own insignificance, in. 
trepidly challenges detection, secure- 
ly guarded by the impenetrable shield 
of obseuritye Withmuch more jus- 
tite: he might have defied his coun- 
trymen to indicatea ‘single maguani- 
mous action, a solitary case where 
he has retdered eminent services to 
the republic. In order to enable us 
to decide clearly on his defiance, he 
should have published his moral and 
political creed for we have lately 
seen, in the case-ef Don Thomas 
Power, (the friend and counsellor ‘of 
the -honorable John Kandolph,) that 
perjury itself, in«a political point of 
view, is not incompatible with the 
| strictest moral veracity. | 

It is by no means difficult to per- 
‘ceive the secret views of the noble 
senator ; for in truth he has managéd 
the affair so awkwardly that he de- 
Indes no man but himself. He ima- 
gines that the effects of the embargo 
are'so severe, that the people are 
prepared to revolt ; and that a little 
excitement among them at this par- 
ticular moment will effecta couiter- 
revolution in politics, and: britig the 
federalists once more into power. 
Experience is certainly lost upon some 
men, in whom years only add to the 
murkiness of a turbid intellect. 1f 
common sense had been suffered to 
inspect the letter of Mr. Pickering, 
she would have told him that he was 
msulting the citizens of the United 
States, by supposing them avaricious 
and factious enough to condemn the 
administration tor an ynavoidable act, 
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. the constitution to support it. 
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: which the national honor and the ge- 


neral interests imperiously demand- 


The maxim has for some time beer 


_ well understood in this country, that 


when the government is honest and 
vigilant the people are pledged by 
it. The 


, principle on which the rule is founded 
. is in itself so amiable that every true 
_ American heart must delight to che- 


rish it ; and any presumption that the 


. community will discard it for a vin- 
. dictive impulse is a notion destructive 


of all natural as well as moral rela- 


_ tions—for.a son might with the saine 
. propriety abandon a good father in 
_ the midst of insult, difficulty, and 


. 


danger, and take part with his enemy, 
as a citizen relinquish his affection for 
a government that had been adminis- 
tered with clemency and integrity, 
when an insolent foe was pressing it 
in every direction. 

_ The embargo is nota measure that, 
like an all-devouring excise, preys 


. upon the vital industry of the nation ; 
_ and from which, like the consump- 


tion, there is no relief but death : 


_ Neither does it operate like the sedi- 
_ tion law, to the destruction of the liv. 
. ing principle of freedom, by gagging 


the mouth. and muzzling the press ; 


_ nor like the alien act, that retarded 
_ the growth of population by unneces- 


sary restrictions: ‘lhese were laws 


_ which, at a moment of profound 


peace with. Europe, made war upon 


the American people themselves. I 


_ admit that this mode of displaying 


the energies of legislation may be in- 
figitely more, agreeable to Mr. Pick- 


ering than an-honorable resistance to 
foreign aggressions : but the Ameri- 


Cans, who are equally brave and saga- 


‘cious, will invariably decide with pe- 


culiar correctness, when public dig- 


nity and interest call upon them on 


the one hand and dishonor and sub- 
mission to injuries beckon them on 
the other. 

Mr. Pickering advises us that the 
papers communicated to congress, on 
which the embargo was bottomed, 
‘exhibited no new dangers ; none, of 
which our merchants had not been 
well apprized.” This unfortunate 
admission is a death-stroke to the fe 
deral clamor of French dispatches of 
importance having been withheld. by 
the president. If, in reality, they 
‘exhibited no new dangers,” for 
what purpose has the public mind 
been alarmed by the unequivocal de- 
claration that thev contained a dicta- 
torial order from France? And if 
“our merchants and seamen (and, of 
course the people at large) were well 
apprised” of their contents, what 
possible necessity could there be for 
sending them to the press? ‘I his un. 
happy conlession will assuredly star- 
tlhe Mr. Pickering s admirers when 
they come to reflect upon it; for it 
mars all the melody of opposition 
pipes, and will infallibly occasion the 
party’s being hissed into the worst 
kind of disgrace. I had thought the 
honorable senator a more finished hy- 
pocrite ; but I find that he is weaker 
than he is wicked; for with all the 
disposition in the world to propagate 
a falsehood, he has net ingenuity suf- 
ficient to support it with any degreé 
of plausibility. 7 

‘Lhe objection concerning the cor. 
respondence between Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Champagny, and the pee~ 
\vish charge of secrecy imthat parti- 
cular, is best answered. by the presi- 
dent’s message in this week’s .Regis- 
ter; so [-will lct that rest, perfectly 
satisfied with the appropriate insigni- 
ficance to which the executive com- 
munication reduces the noble senator. 
When the sun shines upon a criminal, 























it only exposes him more fully to 
view, and attracts particularly upon 
him the contempt, and even the pity 
of mankind. 

Mr. Pickering asserts that the em- 
bargo appears to him “ without a suf- 
ficient motive, without a legitimate ob- 
ject.” Ifhis mind were the standard of 
intelligence for the people of this coun- 
try there mightbe some degreeof force 
in the declaration: But the honora- 
ble legislator is so completely under 
the tutelage of Dullness, so entirely 
divested of every quality that bears 
avy alliance to sagacity, that we rea- 
dily pardon his gross stupidity. Who, 
m fact, ever suspected him of pene- 
tration? He is an exalted man, I am 
told, in the tabernacles of the east; 
but has never exhibited any higher 
claim to the faculties of Solomon. 
or the virtues of the house of David, 
than that of singing psalms. Heisa 
living evidence of the fact, that it is 
possible for a man to be a secretary of 
state and a senator in congress, with- 
out being either a Moses or a Joshua. 
At the period when a Pickering was 
first minister, a Wolcot at the head of 
the treasury,.a M‘Henry war secreta- 
ry, and.a Stoddert director of the na- 
vy, the public neither looked fur fore- 
thought nor judgment from the cabi- 
net. ‘The cap and bells which had 
been decreed them at school, were no 
less merited when they had crept into 
the first offices of state. But from 
Jefferson and.his counsellors the peo- 
ple expected a reach of thought that 
would anticipate the transactions of 
other, nations, and a stretch of wis- 
dom which should provide against 
the worst before it arrived. The con- 
duct of European powers during the 
summery of the year 1807 clearly in- 
dicated to enlighcened minds what 
would follow. . Mr. Jeffersonand his 








cabiwetperceived in advance the com- 
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ing storm, and by adopting timely 
measures of security prevented the 
property of our citizens. being swept 
from the ocean. This was a flight be- 
vond the kenof Mr. Pickering ; who, 
following the natural bent of his in- 
tellect, was looking for a secret mo- 
tive, a hidden cause, whilst every 
man of common sense at once recog-, 
nized the public reasons for an instan- 
taneous embargo. 

From the same writer that denoun- 
ces the embargo, we are led natural. 
ly to expect a vindication of the Bri- 
tish doctrine of impressment. The 
man who is capable of attempting to 
distract the counsels of his own coun- 
try at a moment of difficulty and dan- 
ger is ready cut and dried for an Enp- 
lish partizan ; and Great Britain may 
now boast that she is nolonger con- 
fined to her Randolph in the ftiouse 
of Representatives, but that she has 
her Pickering in the senate. What 
an association! ther and Lead— 
a bear and a butterfly. 

We are eternally to be reminded, 
it seems, that Great-Britain ought 
and must have her seamen, to fight 
her battles. This allegation has ne- 
ver been controverted by the Ame- 
rican government ; it has never been 
denied by a single republican writer 
that understands the question. We 
do not want British seamen ; it is not 
for them we have been contending: 








But for American seamen ; bona fide 
citizens of the United States. * She 
(Great Britain, says Mr. Pickering) 
desires to obtain only her own sub- 
jects; and the American citizens im- 
pressed by mistakeare delivered upon 
duly authenticated proof.” ‘Lhis.** im- 
pressment by mistake,’ isthevery evil 
we complain of. [hese + mistukes,” 
have happened so often, that they look 
as much like intenjiong/ acts as any 





thingthatever [knew orheardof: And 
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« delivered up on duly authenticated 
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eve admitting them tobe ** mistakes, 
they have occurred so frequently anc 
ii such a variety of insulting forme. 
that it becomes positively necessary t« 
guard against their recurrence in’ the 
same way as if they were really done 
undér authority of his Britannic ma- 
jestv’s order in council. But they are 


proof.” Th at is, the British seize 
American citizens on suspicion, alic 
then call upon the United States to 
identify thenr, before they will res- 
tore them ; ard thisis what the no- 
ble senator cal's * obtaining her own 
stbjects.” Upon what rule of right. 
reason, or precedent is this founded? 
In all civilized statés the man who 
léses his property is obliged fo prove 
identity of itbefore he éan réclaim 
: But thé British entirely réverse 
the rule of justice in this instance, 
and when they have lost a féw desér- 
ters, they forcibly take the crews of 
American vessels jn retaliation, 
wherever they can find them; and 
then, with’ é€xultmg insolence, they 
exclaim, “come, prove your citi- 
zens and you may have them.”  Eve- 
ry body knows how the affair is ma+ 
naged; A’ British King’s ship; or ¢ 
vén a petty; despicable privatéer with 
perhaps, but one gun; and some 
scoundrel to command her; meets on 
the high seas an American vessel; 
demands the protections of the men, 
téars them up, damns most cavalier- 
ly the whole government of the Unit- 
ed States, seizes as many of the séa- 
mén ashe wants, and bears them off. 
Wher complaint of the outrage. is 
nradé, the British cry ott; “ come 
prove them.” A notification is then 


issued in the American: papers for 


the rélations and friends of the: im- 


pressed men to furyish evidence of 


the ciuzenship of the: unfortunate |* 


proof 
mean timethe English: are énjoying 
the services of our gallant sailors, 
who, before they can be officially 
claimed die of hard usage, or find a’ 
release from'theiroppressors by some 
frieidly ballin batcle’ on board: of a 


Frown? 
nations tell, 


vethaps, elapsés before’ any certain’ 
can be collected, and in. the 


British ship of war. Sometimes evi- 
dence cannot be procured atall, Itis 
well known that this country is very 
deficient in any thing like'a parish or 
other registry ; so that frequently 
the birth-pluce, parentage, and citi- 
zenshipot aman depends on stragy 
gling testimony, to gather which is- 
attended with vasttrouble and some- 
times with insuperable difficulties. 
Under what pretence does Great: 


Britain throw the onus probandi, the 
‘burthen of proof, upon the United 


States? Her seamen desert her ser- 
vice; Well! let Aer furnish the 
proofs of their being her subjects. 
Is our justice more doubtful than her 
Let the history of the two 
It is time to put the 
dispute on its true bottom ; for it has 
beet’ wrenched and distorted: by 


proper basis. Our goverriment is 
not contending for British seamen; 
nor for the right of detaining thenr 
when they run off from their sove- 
reign; but for the security of our 
own citizens, who; whether on'land 
or water, in a house on'shore orin 4 


in thei# own castles, and whilst pur: 
suing a legitimate trate, ‘are entitled 


ment can possibly giveithem. 


wonder again ; at the * extremé sym- 
pathy for Amicrican seamen at Wash- 
ington ;” bat I can assure him. that 
“ géntlemen from the interior states” 





and- degraded marinets: A year, | 





feel as. much for our seamen as they 


knavery and ignotafce clear. off itd: 


vessel at sea, ought to be considered ff 


to alt the protection which govern- 


Mr. Pickering may wonder ; and 
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woud for themselves. ‘Ihey are not 
governed by that gontracted, nerve- 
less policy, which is estimated by a- 
rithmetical calculation, and adopted 
or rejected exactly in proportion as 
it furnishes a handsome per centum 
or otherwise. God have mercy upon 


the veins of that heart which feels’ 


nothing for national henor unless the 
pocket isdirectly interested in the at- 
fair. To their exalted honor, the gen- 
tlemen of the interior, the represen- 
titives of the agricultural part of the 
commuasity, have advanced at this 
portentous season with a firm fatre- 
pid step; in vindication of the rights 


and in reprohation of the wrongs of 


the nation: Nerthér have republican 
merchants, and many icderalists in 
that line, been wanting tv their duty. 
None but the most determined ene- 
mies of the administration, partizans 


Fie has e+ 
hough of them by this time. But 
what a despicable whine for a senator; 
an old man, too ; who cut all his poli- 
tical teeth twenty years ago. I would 


the letters trom Paris! 


ask hinr what he wants to learn?’ Is 
it Bonaparte’s object? Napoleon ne. 
ver goes behind a hedge. He tells 


you he will humble'Great Britain, and 


that if your ships trade there, jthey 
shalt not only not sait into his ports, 
but that he will make prize of them. 
You may see it in his decrees of Bera 
fivand Mitauns What more is want- 
ing to show the propriety of taking 
precautionary measures by laying an: 
¢mbargo ? * Alr! say the noble se- » 
hator ‘ but there is asecret! A grand. 
secret! And your president has 

locked itup Y This isthe cry. Now 

the thing comes out. Messrs. Arm.» 
strong and. Champagny’s letters ‘are 


of G. Britain, exhibit a cold blvoded | to be published ; and yet I am told 


malignity against the cperations of 
government, which in pruthgacy and 
perfidiousness would bear a parrallel 
with the detestable spirit of the Old 
Man of the Mountains in Asia. 

I do charge Mr. Pickering with the 
fouléstuntruths. He says ** We may 
yét pursue our trade with the British 
domiwions in every part of the globe, 
with Africa; with China, and with} 
tlie colonies of France, Spain and 
Holland.” How may we pursue it : 
If we go to England or her posses. 
stons, we can go no where else; and 
jt we go any where else our vessels 
and cargoes are subjected to capture 
and condemnation. Such ate the de- 
crees of France and .Great Britain. 
Yet we are told that we can trade to 
them all! Has Mr. Pickering forgot 
his Bible? | He ought to have recol- 
lected the fire and brimstone that are 
ptomised in the other world to those 
who offend:in a particular way here. 
-But he wants. French dispatches, 





Mr. Pickering does not blush, ak. 
though he knows that the. pubti. 
cation of those letters. will convict 
him before the workd of a most trea« 
cherous calumny.. The cheek of the 
senator is equal to. the bull hides: of 
Ajax; and the cuticle of his visage 
as impervious to the emotion. of 
shame as the shield of Achilles to u 
Trojan spear. 

He is indeed, a marvellous senator ! 
He is 2 member of - the executive 
council, and yet he is.“adarmed at 
the perilous state of things:’’ Here 
vehave cowardice by confession in 
open court. According to Cato’s le- 
Bic, he .is a traitor to his: country. 
Lhe old Roman; agreeably to Addi- 
son, tells us that fears; admitted into 
public bodies, betrays khe treason, I 
will not dwell onthe senator’s insilt- 
ing remarks relative to commercial 
information; But I.can tell him that 
there are men in congress whose in~ 
telligence mi that particular is exceed. 
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ed by nocharacter in Europe ; from 
Massachusetts, from N. York, from 
Maryland, and from other states, 
there are mercantile men, friendly to 
the administration, whose informa. 
tion in affairs of commerce is not on- 
ly very superior to Mr. Pickering’s ; 
but which, in reality, he could not 
even understand if it were detailed to 
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and, well knowing the humanity ex- 
hibited to lunatics: by the people of 
this country, boldly puis his name to 
ite If you will believe him, every 
thing that Great Britain has done is - 
venial or justifiable : The batteries of 
his scandalare solely directed against 
the administration and against France, . 
although France has not taken our 


















him. It.is a notorious fact that Mr 


Adams -dismissed the noble senator 
for his deplorable ignorance of the 


history and policy of other countries 
Does Mr. Pickering want to know 


why Great Britain, “ with her thou- 


sand ships of war” has not entirely 
cut up our trade? He will find an an- 
swer in another part of this sheet ; an 
answer which demonstrates that G. 
Eritain has been the gainer by our 
commerce; that in a commercial 
point of view we have been tributary 
to her ; and that to whatever part ot 
the world we have traded, we poured 
a great proportion of the profits into 
her lap. We have been profitabk 
slaves to her; and like a shrewd W. 
India planter, she has not beat us 
quite to death, because she has not 
yet made the mosi of us. 

But, in the name of Heaven, what 
kind of reasoning does the senator 
use! France has behaved amiss, and 
therefore Great Britain is innocent: 
‘The latter wants her seamen to fight 
her enemies, and therefore she has 2 
right to seize American mariners by 
force and keep them till the United 
tates prove they are not English sub- 
jects: ‘lhe merchants of this coun- 
try have been enterprizing, industri. 
ous, and successful, and therefore 
they ought to be satisfied with the vile 
conduct of Great Britam ; and the 
iurbearance of the Britush entirely to 
crush. our trade is full evidence of 
their friendship.. ‘This is precisely 


Mr. Pickering’s train of argument ; 


seamen, violated our national ‘juris- 
diction, nor murderously fired into 
one of our ships of war. 

I shall take notice of the pretended 
readiness of the British government 
to make reparation for the outrage on 
the Chesapeake under another head; 
and with regard to covering bellige- 
rent property with the American 
flag, avery intelligent exposition of 
the case will be found in this paper 
from the pen of a well mformed and 
reflecting correspondent. I will 
close this article with a remark or 
two upon a point which Mr. Picker- 
ing has particularized twice. He 
says, in substance, that merchants 
ought to have been left (o their own 
discretion in sending their vessels to 
sea or retaining them in port We 
will suppose that to have been the 
case, and their vessels, as even‘s 
have proved they would have been, 
had been captured ; where would the 
merchants have looked for redress ? 
On whose head would their curses 
have fallen? Would. they not have 
addressed themselves to the Ameri- 
can government, and have said, 
* You were instituted for the purpose 
of administering the government 
for the common detence and the ge- 
neral welfare, but you have suffered 
us to pursue a traffic: blindfolded : 
You might have secured us by an 
embargo ; but you have not done so, 
and we have fallen the sacrifice. ~ It 
is your duty ‘now to pay us our loss- 
es, or to compel those whu have 
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seized and sold our ships and car. 
goes, to do us justice.’ Such would 
have been the case ; and in all proba- 
biliry a war would have resulted in- 
finitely sooner without an embargo 
than withit. _ Or does Mr. Pickering 
. mean that government should have 
divested itself of all discretion, ex- 
posed every official record, letter, 
and anecdote, to the whole world, 
and thus relinquishing all control 
over public affairs, have shut up the 
cabinet, and left the people to. find 
their way through surrounding diffi- 
culties as well ag they could. Even 
the noble senator’s former intimacy 
with the Indians might have taught 
-him:a better lesson. By the way, 
speaking of the Indians, it reminds 
me of Mr. Pickering’s celebrated 
_ speech toone of the tribes, wherein 
he spoke as contemptibly of Great 
Britain as he now discourses highly 
of her. That speech was carefully 
preserved by the duke de Liancourt 
_ as aspecimen of the speaker’s hypo- 
crisy. Ithad a famous flourish in 
it about France being a great, a mag- 
nanimous nation, and that she would 
knock the British in the head in the 
same way as Guy, earl of Warwick, 
- served the madbull. Itis said the 
old sachems were mightily tickled 
with the oration at the time ; and the 
noble senator congratulated himself 
. greatly at having got the betterof the 
- Indians, setting the circumstance 
down in his diary as an_ infallible 
mark of his wisdom. I suppose, 
_ however, that his senatorial reverence 
has lost the memory of these things 
in his frequent visits to Mr. Rose 
whilst the latter remained here. I 
"am respectably advised, that about 
the period of the date of Mr. Pick- 
ering’s letter, he was in the habit of 
visiting the British envoy ; and at 
one particulartime was known to be 








with him for several hours together. 

As a final remark, I will observe 
that the policy which Mr. Pickering 
condemns in his letter was sanctioned 
in its introductory stages by his vote 
inthe senate: The journals of that 
body prove the fact. 

N. B. I cannot finish these: stric- 
tures, without advising the reader 
that Governor Sullivan, of Massa- 
chusetts, towhom Mr. P, very im- 
pertinently addressed his letter, re- 
turned itto him without reading it. 
I must also express my sorrow, 
that the letter has been so gene- 
rally published in the newspapers, as 
the sale of it ina pamphlet might have 
been of some benefit to the author’s 
economy ; foratacent a piece, (the 
thing I know would sell as a curiosi_ 
ty,) the honorable senator might have 
realized a handsomeprofit. A& itis, 
he must only demand a higher price 
for those that he does sell. This 
plan, I perceive, is already pursued 
in Baltimore, where Mr. Wagner of- 
fersthem wholesale and retail, “ 12 
cents single, 1 dollar for 20, 2 dolls. 
for 50, and 3 dolls. 50 cents for 100,” 
with * Timothy Pickering” in large 
italic capitals, by way of recommen- 
dation. If the letter in pamphlet 
form had the old gentleman’s por- 
trait, with the garniture of horns and 
tail, it would be such an interesting 
piece of human nature that I would 
really give sixpence fora copy my- 
self. 

For Calvin’s Weekly Register. 

In a nation like ours, where’agri- 
culture is the principal pursuit, and to 
which ail others must everbe subordi- 
nate, it may be expected that a know- 
ledge of the advantages and interests 
of commerce must be fradual. It is 
therefore not surprising that some of 
our most enlightened citizens, legis- 
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fators, and even statesmen, should 
‘bave an imperfect idea of the subject, 
and at times betray an almost shame- 
‘ful ignorance on certain points where- 
‘gn our best interests are at stake. 
‘This-evil would be more tolerable 
and less difficult of remedy, were it 
motamortunately much increased by 
prejudice ; and few of our politicians 
pr statesmen of the present day ap- 
pear to: be capable of viewing our fo- 
reign relations, with which commerce 
is sO intimately connected, and to 
which I may say they are confined, 
without feeling a bias towards one at 
east of the present belligerent pow- 
ers of Europe. 
Erroneous opinions entertained-by 


private citizens on this or-any other| 


subject are seldom of much conse- 
,quence. But when uttered on the 
dloor of congress, and that too by per- 
sons supposed to have the confidence 
of the nation, they are believed a- 
broad, and aetually have produced 
the most kaneful effects. 

‘The subject.to which I particularly, 
allysle,.is the accusation braught a 
gainst our merchants of ‘carrying on 

_the;commerce of one belligerent, to 
she,detriment of another—by which 
the British alledge that their enemies 
have .their property brought to Eu- 
rape fram the colonies, at Jess ex. 
pense and with less risk -by our flag, 
‘Ahanthey, they British can bring their 
own 5 and urge as one proof of the 
allegation, that we have not ourselves 
a capital of our own sufficient to car- 
ry on gO.extensivea commerce. Al- 
though the ra ischief attending this 
esror has been long observed.and felt, 
A might perhiips have forborn any 
remarks of mine on the subject, and 
shave jeft it as many others of asimi- 
dar nature are I: ft, to be decided on:by 
the good sense of the people ; but ob- 


Pickering tothe governor of his stat 
the same idea kept mp, I ean no lor 
gor refrain: itis true that I have ha 
the same reason for antmadvertin 
on.this conduct jeversincesMr. Joh 
Randolph did, some sessions ago, 6 
the floor of congress, avhen he ap- 
peared tohave got tired of his:popu- 
larity denounce our» merohants and 
invoke the wengeance of Great Bri- 
tain on their.partial conduct. Wher 
two such men, one considered aflam- 
ing patriot, the other having filled 
some of the highest offices: in the gn- 
vernment, turn state's evidence (i had 
almost said king’s evidence) in.a case 
doubtful even with our enemies, it’s 
high time to repel and refute their un- 
founded and shameful assertions. 
Mr. Randolph was so well convin- 
ced of the criminality of his country- 
men as to declare that unless the 
blood of Chatham was gone, Great 
Britain would strike! But he should 
have reflected that in England Pitt 
and plunder being synonimous terms, 
the blood can never be extinct. 

Mr. Randolph was until then con- 
sidered a patriot, a statesman, and the 
leading member of’ the majority in 
congress; and although ‘his con- 
duct was seen through and under- 
stood here at.the itime, it-was not so 
abroad, and therefore had the effect 
intended : dthas encouraged the in- 
fatuated court of London to perse- 
vere in their ampolitic measures to- 
wards us ;.and may most probably 
lead to.a state of things which wall 
make them as great objects of pity, as 
their apologists here will be of con- 
tempt, 

It is most certain that inthe year 
1783, after haying atchieved our in~ 
dependence, we were poor and help- 
less. We had. nothing left -but our 
soi and industry to create a capital— 





serving in the late address of Mr. 


not only to. subsist on but to dis- 
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charge aheavy debt: And the few 
succecding years which intervened 
betwixt that period and the formation 
of our present constitution was not, 
under our then disjointed confedera- 
cy, calculated to obviate our difficul- 
ties: Immediately after the formration 
of out present more efficient form of 
governmemtthe revolution which took 
place in France threw open to our 
enterprizing citizens the richest field 
that ever tempted industry or avarice. 
At the commencement of it we 
Were merely carriers: We certainly 
did not then possess capital to e. 
nablé us to carry on so much trade on 
our own account; but so rapid were 
bur profits that from the year 1790 to 
1793 our exports Increased from less 
than 16 to 26 millions of dollars.— 
¥ven at this period, when Great Bri- 
tain declared -war against France, 
mich French property was introdu- 
ced into the United States borh from 
that nation and her colonies im the 
nameof American merchants: But 
the. viclencesS which -sxeceeded in 
France and their West Ind?a islands, 
Soon destroyed the wealth of indivi- 
duals, and in most instances the rich 
individuals themselves; few of none 
in either place had property to send 
orto spare ; and if they had, our 
mérchants then ‘possessed capital suf- 
ficient to trade on their own account, 
and they. certaitity could not have cal- 
culated so badly as to cover French 
property for 5 per cent. when they 
could gain from 50 to 300 per cent. 
by carrying on the same trade for 
their. Own accoant. Such voyages} 
were then frequently made, owing to 
the depreciation of colonial produce, , 
and the scarcity of provisious, lum- 
ber, &c. &c. in the islands. ‘So rapid 


Was the increase of our wealth in con- | 


sequence of this state of things, that, 


more than doubled in the short spacé 
of three years. But as the fore- 
going plain statement of facts may 
not be sufficient to convince the two 
great statesmen already alluded to, 
that the trade we have been carrving 
on with the colonies of the bellige- 
rents ought not to have grven um- 
brage to Great Britain, [ will adduee 
proofs of this position from a source 
they both highly respect, and from 
which neither these gentlemen nor 
their adherents can possibly refuse 
‘heir assent and. concurrence: I mean 
a report of the committee of the 1m- 
perial parliament of Great Britain, 
made to that body at their session in 
1897, lately published in most of 
our newspapers. This committee had 
after many sittings on the subject of 
their West India colonies, collected 
all the information possible, and a- 
mongst much other interesting mat- 
ter state in this repor!— 

That in ordinary and peaceable 
times the average profits of the plant- 
ers in the British West Indies are 10 
percent: 

That smce the year! 799 a pror 
pressive deterioration with the planr- 
ers, and a diminution of the price of 
sugar, has taken place : 

That since then their profits have 

lessened gradually in so much that 
they do at this momentcultivate their 

estates to a'loss : 

That their supplies of provisions, 

lumber, &c. have risen im many in- 

stances to 30, and in others above 

1CO per cent. and 

That the charges‘from hostile colo- 

nies to Holland and Flanders are 8s. 

11d, sterling per cwt. less than on 

British sugars, and 12s, Gd. per cwt. 


less tothe Nicdittcrranean. 


From these premises the commit- 
tee have drawn a most extraordinary 
conclusion; a conclusion. which 





bur exports amounted m 1795 to 67 
millions of dollars, having much 


shews that they either did not under- 
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- stand the subject, or that they wished 
to deceive the nation. But the con- 
clusion which I draw from the docu- 
ment is this—that if the British colo- 
nies, enjoying the advantages of the 
greatest tonnage employed by any 
nation, and protected by the greatest 
navy in the world, “ cultivate their es- 
tates toa loss,” how is it possible that 
the colonies of nations totally desti- 
tute of these advantages can have 
funds to remit any where? The idea 
is absurd, and the assertion worse 
than ridiculous. 

I therefore undertake to assert that 
for years past not a dollar’s worth of 
West India or East India property 
has gone from these United States to 
either of the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain for any but American citizens : 
And it now remains to be shewn how 
this trade, carried on fairly by us, has 
operated on both Great Britain and 
her eriemies. . 

_ ‘Fhe great cry is that we ate enrich- 
ing the latter by carrying on the colo- 
nial trade of these nations by whichwe 
benefit them very much. But having 
proven, as I think I have, that this 
trade has been entirely for our own 
account, I will now proceed to de- 
monstrate that Great Britain, next to 
ourselves, has. been the nation be. 
nefitted therebys ‘The statement of 
exports for one year ending the 1st 
of October 1807, lately exhibited by 

-the secretary of the treasury, states— 

. That we exported to Holland in that 

year to the amount of $16,000,000 

To France, 11,650,CO00 
To Spain, 3,300,000 





$30,950,000 





On which their respective govern- 
‘ments received no doubt a consider- 
«> ble amount in duties, but which the 
‘ people paid for as follows : 





In ad valorem goods from Frances 
about $2,000,000 

200,000 

> 1,800,000 


From Spain, 

From Holland, 
And in goods from all, 

paying a specific du- 

ty, 2,009,000 





$6,000,000 
leaving a balance of about 25 millions 
of dollars taken from these in cash or 
bills of exchange. And pray what 
became of these twenty five millions 
of dollars? They went entirely to 
England ! What will be the effects of 
the present measures of Great Brix 
tain on this trade? The French go- 
vernment and her allies will lose 
the duty on 31 millions of dollars, 
but the people have that sum to be 
applied to other purposes; perhaps 
to aid in an invasion of Great Britain; 
and I ask whether the people of G. 
Britain would not prefer receiving 
that amount in bills of exchange and 
paying us for the same in their manu- 
factures ? é 
This is precisely the effect of our 
present embargo as to these nations, 
France, Spain and Holland will. have 
25 millions of dollars to dispose of in 
something besides luxuries; and their 
governments are of a nature to pro- 
cure money for any purpose they may 
think proper when their subjects are 
possessed of it. | 
Great Britain now finds that every 
branch of her commerce feels the ef- 
fects of her incessant wars ; but, un- 
willing to acknowledge the real cause 
of the complaints of her merchants 
and of her colonies, finds it most con- 
venient to throw the blame on neu- 
trals) When a nation expends annu- 
ally more money than her whole ex- 
ports amount to (I mean of her own 
produce and manufactures) how can 
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“either the ship-holder or the colonist 
thrive? Taxes and imposts must be 
devied, and it is where money circu- 
lates most that it must be looked for ; 
and what class.of citizens are more 
exposed to the evil than these two ? 
It will be impossible for that nation to 
quict the complaints of either, so 
long as she remains at war; and when 
she shall have peace, she must change 
some of her systems and regulations 
respecting the West India colonies 
and her East India possessions, be- 
fore all the evils complained of are 
remedied. What these remedies are 
itis not my province to point out: 
but so far as we are affected by her 
or by any other regulations, 1 may 
occasionally take the liberty of re- 
marking, and of giving you trouble. 





His Brirraynic Mayjrsty’s 
SPEECH.—I have conceived it of con- 
siderable importance to lay before my 
readers immediately the following 
royal speech. It offers various points 
for serious and interesting commen- 
tary: But I cannot this week devote 
my attention to any other than that 
single « expression, where the king 

says, “ for an unauthorised act of; 
force committed against an American 
ship of war he did not hesitate to of- 
fer: immediate and spontaneous repa- 
ration?” Sucha declaration coming 
from the throne itself is calculated to 
catty “With” it the greatest weight: 
‘The same assertion has been made 
‘by Mr. Rose, by Mr. Pickering, and 
by the public writers inthe newspa- 
pers of America and England. ‘The 
people of this country have been im: 
pressed with the idea ; and the fatal 
error is about to fasten itself forcibly 
and permanently on the minds of our 
citizens. It is time to arrest it. In my 


and Rose) there has not only been no 
reparation offered for the outrage on 
the Chesapeake, but Great Britain has 
refused to make reparation. I will 
not dwell upon mere words, whether 
they are delivered by kings or their 
ministers ; but I appeal at once to 
facts with which this whole union is 
familiar ; and I defy any man to point 
to any proffered reparation whatsoe- 
ver. It was refused atthe court of 
St. James : It was withheld by Mr. 
Rose here.’ After the president had 
consented to treat on the affair of the 
Chesapeake alone, insult was added 
to injury by a further demand for an- 
nulling the proclamation that forbids 
British ships of war our ports and 
harbors ; a municipal regulation 
which, in point of safety and good 
order, this government has a right 
to enforce. I shall return to this sub- 
ject in my succeeding number. g 


HIS MAJESTY’s SPE? CH. 
| HOUSE OF LORDS, 
_ Thursday, Fanuary 21. 


.At three o’clock, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Lords Dartmouth andAylestord, 
took their seats immediately below 
the Throne, as Commissioners, and 
the Commons being soon after in > - 
tendance, the Lord Chancellor. deli- 
vered the following Speech :—. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We have received His Majes- 
ty’s commands to assure you, that 
in calling you together at this impor- 
tant conjuncture of affairs, he enter- 
tains the most perfect conviction that 
he shall find in you the same deter- 
mination with which .his Majesty 
himself is animated, to uphold the 
honor of his Crown, and the just 
rights and interests of his people. 

“¢ We are commanded by his Ma- 





opinion (andI have read the corres- 
pondence between Messrs. Madison 





jesty to inform you, that no ‘sooner 
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had the result of the Negociations at | 


Tiisit, confirmed the influence and | 
control of France overthe powers of 
the continent, than his Majesty was 

apprised of the intentions oi the enc- 
my to combine those powers intc one 
‘general Confederacy, to be directed 
either to the ecatire subjugation of 
this Kingdom, or to the imposing 
upon his Majesty an insecure and ig 
hominious peace. 

“¢ That for this purpose, it was de- 
termined to force into hostility a- 
gainst his Majesty, states which had 
hitherto been allowed by France to: 
maintain or to purchase their neutra- 
lity ; and to bring to bear against dif- 
ferent points of his Majesty's domi- 
nions, the whole of the naval force of 
Europe, and specifically the fleets of 
Portugal and Denmark. 

**‘L'o place those fleets out of the 
power ef such a confederacy became 
therefore tie indispensable duty of his 
Majesty. 

“In the execution of this duty, so 
far as related to the Danish fleet, his 
Majesty has commaaded us to assure 


ces which he had received from o- 
i ther quarters, entitled the Court to 
bis majesty’s confidence in the sin. 
icerity of the assurances by which 
| that communication Was accompani- 
‘ed. 

* The fleet of Portugal was desti- 
ned by France to be employed as am 
instrument of vengeance against 
Great-\'ritain. That fleet has been 
secured from the grasp of France, 
and is now employ ed in conveying to 


its American dd ominions the hopes 
and fortunes of the Portugnese +ons 
archy. His majesty implores the 


protection of Divine “rovidence up- 
on that enterprize, rejoicing in- the 
preservation ofa power so long the 
Friend and Ally of Great Britain ; 
and in the prospect of its establish, 
mentin the New World with aug- 
mented strength.and-spiendor. 

‘“ We have-it in command from 
his Majesty to inform you, that the 
determination of the enemy to excite 
hostilities between His Majesty. and 
his late allies, the Emperors of Rus- 
sia and Austria, and the King of 





you, that it was tvith the deepest‘ re- 
luctance that his Majesty found him- 
self compelled, after his earnest en- 
deavors to open a Negotiation with 
the Danish Giuvernthedt had failed, 
to authorize‘his commanders to re- 
sort to the extremity of force, but he 
has the greates; satisfaction in con- 
gtatulating you upon the successful 
execution of this painful, but necessa- 
ry service. © 
“ Weare further commanded to 
acquaint you that ‘the course which 
his: majesty had to pursue with res- 
pect to Portugal, was happily of a na- 
ture more congenial to his Majesty’s 
feelings. The'timely and unreserv- 
ed communication by the Court of 
Lisbon of the demands and designs 
of France, while it confirmed to his 
majesty the authenticity of the advi- 





Prussia, has been but too succegsful ; 
and that the Ministers from these 
powers have demanded and received 
their passports. 

‘his measure on the part of 
Russia has been atte mpted to be } justi: 
hed by astatementof wrongsand grie- 
vances whichhave noreal foundation. 
the Emperor of Russia -had indeed 
proffered his Mediation between His 
Majesty and France.’ His Majesty 
did not reftise that Mediation, but he 
is confident you will feel the proprie~ 
ty of its not having been accepted un 
til His Majesty should have been 


enabled to ascertain that Russia was 
in acondition to mediate impartially, 
and until the principles of the basis 
on which France was ready to ne- 
gociate were made knownto His Ma- 
jesty. 
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“No pretence of justification has’ doubt that you will feel with him the 
teen alledged for the hostile conduet, sacredness of the duty which the 
of the Emperor of Austria, or for that’ firmness and fidelity of the King of 
of his Prussian Mavesty. His ma-) ‘Sweden impose upon his majesty; 
jestv has not given the slightest and that you will concur in enabling 
ground of complaint to either of those, his majesty todischarge it in aman- 





Long 





Sovereigns, nor even atthe moment ner worthy of this country. 


when they have respectively with- 


drawn their Ministers, have they as- 
signed to His Majesty any distinct 
cause for that proceeding. 

“ Fus Majesty has directed that 
copies of the Correspondence between 
his Majesty’s Ambassador and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
' ussi. during the Negociations at 
Jilsit andthe Othcial Note of the 
Rus: an Viinister af this Court con- 
tai: ing the offer of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s Mediation between His Ma- 
jesty aud Fraace, together with the 
Answer roeurned to that. Note by 
His Majesty's command ; and also 
copies of the oficial notes presented 
by the Austrian Minister at this 
Court, and of the answers which his 
Majesty commanded to be returned 
to them should be laid before you. 


It remains for us, according to 
his majesty’s command, to, state to 
you that the treaty of commerce and 
amity between his majesty and the 
United States of America, which 
was concluded and signed by Com- 
missioners duly authorised for that 
purpose, on the 3ist of December, 
1806, has not taken effect, in conse- 
quence of the refusal of the President 
of the United States to ratify that in- 
strument. 

“ For an unauthorised act of force. 
committed against an American ship 
of war, his majesty did not hesitate to 
offer immediate and spontaneous re« 
paration. Butanattempt has been 
made by the American Government 
to connect with the question which 
has arisen out of this act, pr etensions 
mconsisteat with the maritime rights 
of Great Britain ; such pretensions 











“Itis with concernthat his Ma- 
jesty commands us to inform you, 
that notwithstanding his 
wishes to terminate the war in which 
he is engaged with the Ottoman 
Porte, his majesty’s endeavours un- 
happily-for the ‘lurkish empire, have 
been defeated by the machinations of 
France, not less the enemy of the 
Porte than of Great Britain. 

‘+ But while the influence of France 
has been thus unfortunately success- 
ful in preventing the termination of 
existing hostilities, and in exciting 
new war against this country, his ma- 
jesty commands-us to inform you 
that the King of Sweden has resisted 
every attempt to induce him to aban- 
don: his alliance with Great Britain ; 


farncst | 


his majesty is determined nevef to 
jadmit. Sis majesty, nevertheless, 
hopes that the American Govern. 
ment will be actuated by the same 
desire to preserve the relations of 
peace and friendship. between the two 
countries which has ever influenced 
his majesty’s conduct, and that any 
difficulties in the discussion now 


pending may be effectually removed. 


“ His majesty has commanded ine 
to state to you that in Coasequence 
of the Decree by which France de- 
clared the whole of his majesty’s do- 


minions to bg in a state of blockade, 
and subjected to seizure and confis- 
cation the produce and manufactures 
of his kingdom, his majesty resort. 
ed, inthe first instance, toa measure 








and-that his majesty entertains no'of mitigated retaliation ; and thas 
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this measure having proved ineffec- 
tual for its object, his majesty has 
since found it necessary to adopt o- 
thers of greater vigor, which, he com- 
mands us to state to you, will require 
the aid of parliament to give them 
complete and effectual operation. 

‘* His majesty has directed copies 
of the Orders, which he has issued 
with the advice of his Privy Council 
upon this sub;ect to be laid before you, 
and he commands us to recommend 
them to your early attention. 

*: Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“© His majesty has directed the es- 
timate for the ensuing year tobe laid 
before you, inthe fullest confidence 
‘that your leyalty and public spirit 
willinduce you to make such provi- 
sion for the public services as the ur- 
gency of affairs may require. 

“ His majesty has great satisfacti- 
on in informing you, that notwith- 
standing the difficulties which the 
enemy has endeavoured to impose 
upon the commerce of his subjects, 
and upon their intercourse with other 
nations, the resources of the country 
have continued in the last year to be 
so abundant, as to have produced, 
both trom the permanent and tempo- 
rary revenue, a receipt considerably 


larger than that of the precedingyear.| 


** The satisfaction which his ma- 
jesty feels assured you will derive, 
in common with his majesty, from 
this proof of the solidity of these re- 
' sources cannot be but greatly creas: 
edif, as his majesty confidently hopes, 
it shall be found possible to raise the 
necessary supplies for the present 
year without any material addition to 
the public burdens. 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen, . 

““ We are especially commanded to 
say to you, in the name of his ma- 
jesty, that if ever there was a just and 
national war, it is that which his ma- 





_jesty is now compelled to prosecute. 





[his war isin its principle, purely de- 
fensive. His majesty looks but to 
the attainment of a secure and honor- 
able peace ; but such a:peace can on- 
ly be negociated upon a footing of 
perfect equity. 

The eyes of Europe and of the 
world, are fixed upon the British Par- 
liament. 

“ If as his Majesty confidently 
trusts, you display in this crisis of 
the fate of the country, the charac- 
teristic spirit of the British nation, 
and face unappalled, the unnatural 
combination which is gathering a- 
round us, his majesty bids jus to ase 
sure you of his firm persuasion, that, 

under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the struggle will prove suc- 
cessful and glorious to G. Britain. 

** We are lastly commanded to as- 
sure you, that in thisawful and mo- 
mentous contest, you may rely on 
the firmness of his majesty, who has 
no cause but that of his people ; and 
that his majesty reciprocally relies 
on the wisdom, the constancy, and 
the affectionate support of his Parlia- 
ment.’ 





Tue Necocration.—The corres- 
pondence between our government 
and Mr. Rose terminated on Friday 
the 18th instant: On the Monday 
following he took leave of the presi- 
dent and proceeded on Tuesday to 
Alexandria, on his way to Nortolk, 
where the Statira is waiting to re- 
ceive him. On the day of his de- 
parture the executive communicated 
to congress by the following message 
a volume of documents touching our 
foreign relations. They will receive 
regular and due attention in the Ke- 
gister. Mr. Rose’s mission has been 
vox et preterea nihil from beginning 
to end: The sincerity of the British 
ministry has been rendered extreme~ 
ly doubtful by the condact of their 
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envoy here: As lord Bolingbroke 
observes, thetr autumnal promises 
have ended in vernal excuses ; and we 
remain at this moment precisely in 
statu quo ante Rose. 
To the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 
At the opening of the present ses- 
sion, I informed the legislature, that 
the measures which had been taken 
with the government of Great Britain 
for the settlement of our neutral and 
national rights, and of the conditions 
of commercial intercourse with that 
nation, had resultedin articles of a 
treaty, which could not be acceded to 
on our part; that instructions had 
consequently been sent to our minis- 
ters there, to resume the negociations, 
and to endeavor to obtain certain al- 
terations, and that this was interrupt- 
ed by the transaction which took 
place between the frigates Leopard 
and Chesapeake. The call on that 


government - for reparation of this 


wrong produced, as Congress has 
been already informed, the mission of 
a. special Minister to this country, 
and the occasion is now arrived, when 
the public interest permits and re- 
quires, that the whole of these pro- 
ceedingsshould bemadeknowntoyou. 
_ [ therefore now communicate the 
instructions given to our Minister re- 
sident at London, and his communi~ 
cations to that government, on the 
subject of the Chesapeake, with the 
correspondence which has taken place 
here between the Secretary of State 
and Mr. Rose, the special Minister 
charged with the adjustment of that 
difference ; the instructions to our 
Ministers for the formation of a trea- 
ty; their correspondence with the 
British .commissioners, and with 
theit own government on that sub. 
ject ; the treaty itself and written de- 
claration of the British Commission~ 
ers accompanying it; and the instruc- 


th 





tions given by us for resuming the 
negociation,with the proceedings and. 
correspondence subsequent thereto. 
lo these I have added a letter lately 
addressed to the Secretary of State 
from one of our late ministers, which 
though not strictly written in an offi- 
cial character, I think it my duty to 
communicate, in order that his views 
of the proposed treaty, and of its se- 
veral articles, may be fairly presented 
and understood. 

Although I have heretofore, and 
from time to time, made such com- 
munications to congress, as to keep 
them possessed of a general and just 
view of the proceedings and disposi- 
tions of the government of France 
towards this country, yet in our pre- 
sent critical situation, when we find 
that no conduct on our part, however 
impartial and friendly, has been suf- 
ficient to insure, from either bellige 
rent, a just respect for our rights, I 
am desirous that nothing shall be o. 
mitted on my part, which may add to 
your information on this subject, or 
contribute to the correctness of the 
views which should be formed. The 
papers which for these reasons, I 
now lay before you, embrace all the 
communications, official or verbal, 
from the French government, re2- 
pecting the general relations between 
the two countries, which have been 
transmitted through our minister 
there, or through any other accredit- 
ed channel, since the last session of 
congress ; to which time all informa- 
tion of the same kind had, from time 
to time, been giventhem. Some of 
these papers have already been sub- 
mitted to congress ; but it is thought 
better-to offer them again in order 
that the chain of communications, of 

which they make a part, may be pre- 
sehted unbroken. 

When, on the 26th of February, [ 
communicated to both houses the let- 
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ter of Gen. Arinstrong to M. Cham- 
pagny, I desired it might not be pub- 
lished, because of the tendency of 
that practice to restrain injuriously 
the freedom of our foreign. corres- 
ponderice. But perceiving that this 
caution, proceeding purely from a re- 
gard to the public good, has furnished 
occasion for disseminating unfound- 
ed suspicions and insinuations, I am 
inducted to believe that the good which 


ciate the abilities of Mr. De Wit 

Tinton. Tacknowledpe bimto be a 
man withastrong mird: But E can 
no longer refrain from remarking, that 
I do believe that but for Azm, there 
would not at this moment be any dif. 





ficulty with regard to Mr. Jefferson’s 
J warn him to beware of 


| 


‘successor. 
atoo hasty ambition; Iconjure him 
to recollect the fate af Burr, whose ins 
temperate lust for power was the real 





will now.result. from its publication, 
by confirming the confidence and u-} 
nion of our fellow citizens, wil! more! 
than countervail the ordinary objec- 
tion to such publications. It is my 
wish therefore that it may -be now 
ublished. TH: JEFFERSON. 
March 22, 1808. 


- De. Wrr Crrsrox.—My noble 
and invaluable friend Mr. Cheetham, 
whose talents I. certainly admire and 
‘Yespect, but whose political opinions 
are'very much at variance with my 
own, has japanned over the right ho- 
norable Mayor of New York, with a 
varnish of the very first chop. Mr,. 
Clinton is, in the opinion of Mr. 
Cheetham, tout ensemble, a perfect 
bouquet of pertections ; so as not only. 
to be calculated fora Vice President, 











‘whatever. 


cause of his ruin. . Mr. Duane seems 
perfectly to understand him, when he 
proposes to make him vice president. 
But who would consent to such a 
thing? The practice of men’s forc- 
ing themselves onthe public by keep- 
ing up an outcry fs too much Jie care 
rying pairiotism to market to meet 
with encouragement from the people 
of this country. What! buy a man 
off? Tudeed, no! If Mr. De Wit 
Ciinton ever comes to either the 
Vice Presidency of Presidency, it 
must be by the spontaneous choice of 
the people ; without any bargaining 
He is assuredly not the 
man for the nation at present, in 
eliher of those offices. 

I had intended to say something 
concerning the blustering made in the 


“ American Citizen” relative to Dr. 


but, guo ad hoc, the very best man af-| Bullus ; something touchinga certain 


ter his venerable uncle, for a Presi- 
| dent of the United States! Mr. 
| Clinton need not envy the gallant 
| Greek his poetical biographer ; for in 
Mi. Cheetham he has a clarion of 
H excellence, Who, though no match for 
Homer in verse, I can boldly affirm, 
in terse prose does not fall a whit 
behind the old Heathen as a eulogist. 
I speak in the spirit of sincerity when 
‘Isay that Mr. Cheetham is cne ~ of 
the best public writers in this coun- 
try: I only regret that he does not 


recommendation of that gentleman’s 


| predecessor; anda word or two a. 


bout the curious speculations kept up 
in Mr. Cheetham’s paper pending 
the present session of congress. But 
[ have now not room enough. Effects 
ought, however, to be traced to their 
causes ; aud in propettime they shall 
be. Ihings are as weli understood 
in Washinzton as at New York. I 
do niet accuse the editor of the * A- 
merican Citizen” with being under 
the influence of Mr. De "Wit Clif- 





apply histalents more correctly. se ; but he undoubiedly moves in that 
I certainly have no wish to depre~' sphere. 


A word to the wise.—— 


-_ SS 
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